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other. Many other societies and groups saw the light and started
their fruitful work in most towns of Piedmont, Lombardy, and
other provinces of Italy in this period. Less numerous, of course,
but not less effective, were the periodicals which took an interest
in education. Among those that were mainly educational were
the Educatore Primario, founded in 1845; the Giornale della
Societd d'lstruzione e di Educazione, which was founded in 1849,
and replaced in 1852 by the Istitutore; the Letture Popolari,
started in 1837 by Luigi Valerio, suppressed for political reasons
in 1841, and revived in 1842 under the name of Letture di
Famiglia. Congresses of educationists, too, became more and
more frequent, the most important among them being the annual
meetings of the Society for Instruction and Education.
This multifarious activity was not restricted to lay initiative.
While several existing religious orders and institutions tried to
keep pace with the spread of instruction, new ones were set up
which made of the new ideals of universal education another
instrument of the Christian apostolate. The most remarkable
exponent of this revival was Giovanni Bosco (1815-88). His
saintly and active love for poor abandoned children resulted in
a work which corresponded in a way to the educational trend of
his times. The road which he was called to take for the saving
of souls led to one of the most spectacular school organizations
in the world. The first group of abandoned children whom he
gathered in 1841 became so numerous that by 1846 a special
* oratoryJ had to be founded for them in Turin; thence sprang the
Salesian congregation which soon had many houses in Piedmont
and beyond its frontiers; and the sister congregation of the
Daughters of Mary Auxiliatrix extended to girls the advantages
of Bosco's apostolate. The religious members, the' co-operatorsJ,
and the pupils of these orders have steadily multiplied; so that
to-day there are not less than 150 of their houses, with as many
schools, in Italy alone.
Piedmont was preparing to bring unity and independence to
the whole peninsula. Educational developments in Piedmont
and elsewhere looked more towards the nation of the future than
towards the small States that were disappearing, and the legisla-
tion of 1848 had been left behind in many important details. It
was necessary therefore to recast the law in order to meet the
new needs, and, if possible, to make it capable of easy adaptation
to the other provinces which might be added to the Kingdom
of Piedmont. The Lex Casati of'1859 was the answer.